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The object of the folloWiDg pages is to show that it is the duty of the Goverfimenti i0 
the interest of the people, and promotire of the Iron Interests of the United States, that 
the law passed in 1832, with the approbation of all parties^ for Refunding Duties paid on 
Railroad Iron, should be revived. 

The above proposition is maintained (without any pretence of method in the arrange^ 
ment of the arguments) from the following, amongst other considerations ! 

1. The Genernl Government was formed for the purpose (among others) of protecting 
the people of the several States from foreign invasion and from domestic insurrection ; 
and, to enable it to perform this duty, it was authorized to raise and support armies ; 
build and maintain a navy ; construct, arm, and garrison forts and other defences ; and to 
raise a sufficient revenue therefor. It was also clothed with such incidental powers as 
would enable it to efficiently perform the above described duty. 

2. That the Government has a right, and it is its constitutional duty, to make its Ports 
I accessible to its ships of war^ and its Land defences easily and cheaply accessible to its 

armies ; and, to that end, it may lawfully resort to the most efficient means known. 

3. That the war of 181:2 demonstrated that the defences of the country were too few 
and were imperfect ; and that the want of good roads from the interior to the frontiers 
not only prevented the speedy transportation of troops, supplies, and munitions of war to 
and from assailed or threatened points, but rendered the transportation difficult, tardy, 
very costly, and, sometimes, impossible ; means of transportation large enough, and speedy 
enough, could not be had to strike or to ward off effective blows. 

4. That the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Chief Engineer of the 
Army, and the Board of Navy Commissioners, made Reports to President Jackson on the 
Public Defences ; that he approved said Reports, and transmitted them to Congress as his 
answer to their call foi^ information on that subject ; that those reports spoke of Rail« 
roads as a means of Military Defence of the highest value, and calculated to revolution 
ize the Art of War. 

5. That the highest Military Authorities pointed out, in detail, as well as in general* 
where military roads ought to run. 

6. That, whilst the ability of the Government to defray the cost of building was denied 
by one class of public men, and the policy of building was denied by another, a third 
class denied the constitvJtional power of the Government to build the railroads desired. 

7. That, whilst public men and parties were disputing about the fiscal ability, the policy* 
and the constitutional power of the Government to build these roads, they all agreed 
touching the soundness of the policy of allowing indviiduals to build such roads, and of 
allowing them to import railroad iron for that purpose, /rec of dvty, 

8. That thus vast amounts of iron rails came to be imported, free of duty, and during 
a long series of years ; and thus the foundations were laid for the most extensive railroad 
system in the world. 
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9. That the railroads thus built by individuals, run over the routes pointed out many 
yearsago by the Military Engineers of the United States, and by its greatest Generalst 

e most desirable to the Government for military purposes. 

10. That these roads are more than 26,000 miles long, and have cost their builders 
more than $1,500,000,000 ; that they have always been, and are now, unprofitable— 
not having yielded, on an average, a net profit of 2 per cent, per annum on their actual 
cost^^^^ 

if: That suddenly, and without notice, Congress passed a law compelling the builders of 
railroads to buy all of their iron rails of rail mills in Pennsylvania, or else to pay into 
the Treasury of the United States a penalty of jfSO.OO upon every j^lOO worth of rails 
which they might buy of foreign makers. 

12. That this oppressive law has impoverished railroad builders, deeply injured Penn- 
sylvania, repressed the business of American workers in iron, and has really benefited 
no one. 

13. That Congress having refunded vast sums of money to Pennsylvanians for duties 
paid into the Treasury, on iron rails, it is required by both justice and equity that like 
sums of money should be refunded to the people of younger, feebler, and less influential 
States /or the same object. 

14. That any common measure, other than an equal measure, is not only a hardship, but 
an act of flagrant injustice to equals in rights. 

15. That the importation and laying down of iron rails has proved exceedingly benefi- 
cial to the domestic iron trade, inasmuch as the laying down of rails has caused, in all 
cases, a demand for at least an equal value of American iron, where none was used btfore. 

16. That the railroads built by individuals are of far more value, for military purposes, 
than would be military railroads which, like forts, or ships of war, would never be used 
except for the occasional purposes of the Government — railroads ever in use being always 
in better repair, and better and far more efiiciently managed, than rarely used " Govern-^ 
ment railroads," which would soon be left in rottenness and decay. 

17. That Government would do better to adopt the Jackson policy of Refunding duties 
to individuals who, at their own expense, will build and maintain commercial railroads 
fit for military purposes when needed therefor, than to build and maintain Military Rail-' 
roads at the expense of the Nation. 

18. As the railroads of individuals are of vast National importance, it is held that 
Congress acted wisely when it determined that persons building them might import all 
iron necessarily used in their construction /ree qf dtUy, A renewal of that policy recom- 
menced » 






A few thoughts upon the justice and policy of returning to the policy 
sstablished by the United States Government, in relation to railroads, . 
luring the last year of General Jackson's first term of service, may not 
bt this time be thought inopportune. 

The Presidential election has been held, and its agitations, so unfriend- 
y to a calm survey of a subject like this, will not be revived for some 
rears ; at any rate not during the present. 

Neither the owners of railroads, nor the owners of rail mills, during 
he present lull in the political atmosphere, can now combine, with Presi- 
lential candidates, to procure a sinister result by sinister political means. 
L fair examination can now, if ever, be had. 

Under any circumstances, the owners of the mills which make iron 
ails have a large advantage over the owners of railroads. The owners 
f the Pennsylvania iron rail mills are few, and located so near to one 
nother, and to the Capitol, asi;o be able easily to consult, combine, and 
hen unitedly act upon the three hundred men who compose the Congress 
hat has conferred on them the power to compel railroad companies to huy 
heir iron : for, in consequence of Congressional legislation, iron rails 
annot be bought of a foreigner, only upon the condition of paying 
birty dollars into the Treasury for every hundred dollars' worth of iron 
ails bought from such foreigner ! On the other hand, the owners of rail- 
oads are so scattered, and have such diverse interests, that perfect com- 
ination and efficient and timely action may well be considered impossible* 
?heir numbers, capital, and interests are as many to one when compared 
rith those of the iron-rail makers, but their efficiency is far less. The 
'Wners of railroads are mostly merchants, farmers, mechanics, manufac- 
urers and business men generally ; such persons have not time to go to 
Washington to procure either the removal of burdens from their own 
houlders or to intrigue for the fastening of them upon somebody's else. 
Whereas "politicians" have both time and inclination for such doings: it 
ras they who procured the tax to be imposed upon iron rails, who then 
tarted the rail mills, next undertook their management, and who now 
ihiefly own and control them. 
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The " iron business" of Ametica is exceedingly large alid exceedingly 
prosperous — probably the iron business of the United States, (including 
the making of pig and bar, and the manufacturing of them into useful 
articles,) is not exceeded in either amount or value^ by the iron business 
of any nation on earth. Of the various branches of this great business, 
no one branch is so poorly managed as that devoted to the making of iron 
rails ; of course this is chiefly owing to its abject dependence upon politi- 
cians, and upon its being principally owned and managed by that orna^ 
mental class of human society ! The owners of the rail mills, though so 
highly protected, are incapable of selling a rail to tl^e people of other na- 
tions ! No one ever hears of the export of American rails. But every- 
body hears of other mechanics who are able to work up iron and export 
to foreign countries the products of their skill and industry : They pay 
$130 for that which their English rivals pay but $100, and then work it 
up, ship and sell it to foreign nations, and make good profits by the ope- 
ration ! Millions of dollars worth of iron wares have thus been shipped 
by our working mechanics, but not a dollar by our "political" mechan- 
ics ! Not a dollar I 

It is thus seen that the oppressive policy which is so injurious to railroads^ 
is also benumbing to mechanical enterprise. The abolition of duties on 
iron would undoubtedly cause the politicians to be displaced by workmen ; 
but it would at once bring into existence an immense export trade in Ame- 
rican manufactures of iron : such a cheapening of iron would favorably 
revolutionize the mammoth business of iron manufactures in this country. 
If the argument of Secretary Guthrie about wool is substantially correct 
and true, the admission of the raw material free of duty will certainly 
cause a greatly increased demand for it by increasing the manufactures 
of it. What wool is to the spinner, pigs and bars are to the blacksmiths, 
engine shops, and iron ware men of the country. If cheap wool will 
make cheap cloth, so will cheap iron make cheap iron goods. Buyers of 
stoves (for instance) will do well to recollect that on $100, no less than 
$30 must be paid to Government ; on $50, no less than $15 ; on $25, no 
less than $7 50 ; on $12 50, no less than $3 75 ! Is it a wonder that 
stoves are high ? In paying 15, 20, 25, or $50 for a stove, people rarely 
consider why stoves are held at such dear rates. They do not usually re- 
call the fact thai the makers, after paying for their iron to the importer, 
have to make a large additional payment to the custom-house. 

If the buyer of $50 worth of iron worked into the form of a stove, 
feels that a tax of $15 is severe, what must be the feelings of stockhold- , 



ers, who have been straggling for years to build an important railroad, 
when suddenly called upon to pay $300,000 upon every million of dollars 
worth of iron which they are compelled to have ? 

But it is not intended to press this view of the subject at this point. 

Congress, at the desire of Pennsylvania, passed laws allowing all iron 
used by railroads to be imported free of duty. To prevent smuggling, 
the companies were to pay duties, as did other importers, but upon pro- 
ving, at any time within three years thereafter, that their rails were ac- 
tually laid down, their money was ^' refunded'^ to them. 

Recollect, the Pennsylvania railroad companies were largely instru- 
mental in procuring the passage of the first act, (in 1831,) and that the 
representatives of Pennsylvania zealously supported, in 1832, the policy 
of President Jackson, which provided for the admission, free of duty, not 
only of iron rails, but of iron chains, spikes, &c. The bill became a law 
not only in accordance with the views of military men, and of men like 
Mr. Clay, Mr. Webster, Mr. Calhoun, Mr. John Randolph, Mr. P. P. 
Barbour, but also of men from Pennsylvania of all parties. Of all the 
States, Pennsylvania had the most money refunded to her citizens out of 
the Treasury of the United States under the provisions of this act. 

Before inquiring into the causes which led to the adoption of the poli- 
cy of refunding all duties paid upon railroad iron, and which causes were 
80 powerful as to make Andrew Jackson and Henry Clay, John C. Cal- 
houn and Daniel Webster, John Randolph and Tristram Burgess, act to^ 
gether at a time when heated against one another ^^seven times hotter than 
men are wont to be heated," it may be thought well to consider whether 
it is equitable and rights when a policy has been deliberately adopted, 
with entire unanimity, and uniformly adhered to some thirteen years 
(from 1831 to 1843, both inclusive,) to the great advantage of a few 
States, for a majority (composed principally of the representatives of 
those richer States who alone have been benefitted by it) to abolish that 
policy just as the younger, feebler, more remote, and the less influential 
and poorer States are becoming able also to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages of it. 

Equality of favors to the several States is justice to the several States. 
To exempt the people of the State of Pennsylvania from the payment of 
duties on railroad iron, or to direct to be refunded to them from the Uni- 
ted States Treasury all duties paid by them on railroad iron during a 
long series of years, (commencing after they have become able to enter 
japon the constraction of their railroads,) is to equitably entitle the peo- 
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pie of any other State, after they are able to commence the construction 
of their roads, to also have their iron exempt from duty, and equitably en 
titles them to have duties paid by them upon railroad iron refunded from 
the United States Treasury to an amount equal to that repaid to citzzem 
of Pennsylvania for like purposes. For railroads are even more impor-l 
tant to people situated in the interior of the country than to the people 
of Pennsylvania. 

It cannot be said, in justification of a refusal to grant the younger and 
less influential States what was granted to Pennsylvania ; that the benefi- 
cent action of the General Government in behalf of the older, more pop- 
ulous, and more wealthy communities which first became able to commence 
costly and permanent improvements, was a casual and unguarded act; nor 
can it be alleged that it was the unpatriotic act of a political party which 
abused its trust by laboring to win popularity by censurable means. On 
the contrary, the system of refunding from the Treasury all duties paid 
upon railroad iron was initiated in 1S31, about the middle of Gen. Jackson's 
first term, for the benefit of Pennsylvania, and was followed up in 1882 by 
a^eneral law, which received the assent of all the leading men and lead- 
ing interests of the country. No urgent dissent was uttered. This law 
allowed three years time in which to lay down the iron. Many companies 
which imported iron rails were unable to lay them down within the three 
years. Numerous "Special Acts" of Congress were subsequently passed, re- 
funding the duties several years after the importation of the rails. Some 
five years after the importation of the iron rails, which were laid upon a 
portion of what now forms part of the great railroad line between New 
York and Boston, the duty was refunded to the company by a special act 
of Congress, and, apparently, without any opposition from any member 
of any party ! For it was the settled policy of the Q-ovemment. That 
settled policy was adhered to, and continued from 1831 until March, 
1843. During that long period of time there were in Congress not only 
men like Messrs. Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, Clayton, Bell of Tennes- 
see, J. J. Crittenden, Abbott Lawrence, Millard Fillmore, and John 
Quincy Adams, but also John C. Calhoun, James K. Polk, Levi Wood- 
bury, Silas Wright, George McDuflSe, Livingston, John Randolph, R. J. 
Walker, Marcy, Buchanan, Cave Johnson, Pierce, Gushing, Tazewell, 
^yier. General Hayne, Governor Troup, Linn Boyd, Benton, Allen, Gen. 
Ashley, Hugh L. White, P. P. Barbour, and many other of the brighest 
names in our modern history. During the first six years of that time 
Andrew Jackson was President. No serious opposition was made to the 
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• system by either political party, or by either of those great men ; on the 
contrary, the numerous special acts allowing companies more than three 
years in which to lay down the rails were passed without opposition — ^not 
even a record (by yeas and nays). The unopposed 8t/8tem, of course, met 
with universal approbation, and was maintained for thirteen years. It 
was finally overthrown only because the adverse movement was executed 
in an unexpected moment, amid the whirlwind of a party conflict of un- 
paralleled violence. 

It is thus seen that the policy of refunding from the Treasury of the Uni- 
ted States all duties exacted from companies which imported railroad iron, 
was deliberately formed and firmly upheld for many years by the concur- 
ring action of the representatives of all the States, including those repre- 
sentatives who represented constituencies not then able to avail them- 
selves of its advantages. Being thus adopted, and thus maintained, it is 
submitted whether equity and common honesty do not require that each 
of the weaker and poorer States should be severally permitted, as they 
severally become able to avail themselves of them, to enjoy the same priv- 
ileges that were generously and unanimously/ accorded to their elder and 
stronger sisters ? 

But the propriety of refunding duties already exacted, and of an ex- 
emption from future exactions of duties on railroad iron, is based upoii 
still other grounds than the strong one that a great and just government 
should never allow itself to be influenced by combinations to refuse to do 
for remote and thinly-populated States what it has done for central, pop- 
ulous and wealthy ones. 

It is made the constitutional duty of the United States to adopt mea- 
sures adequate for the protection and defence of the people of the seve- 
ral States from foreign invasion and domestic insurrection. To enable 
the General Government to fulfil this duty efficiently, the power of levy- 
ing duties upon imports was surrendered by the several States and con- 
ferred upon the United States. [This power of imposing duties upon im- 
ports, thus surrendered and thus conferred for national purposes, is the very 
power which has been so perverted and so wielded, by sectional and person- 
al influences, as to exact no money from the railroad companies of Pennsyl^ 
vania during many years, (except to be repaid,) and yet immediately there- 
after to severely burden those in remoter States. It has been so wielded as 
that more than fifteen hundred thousand dollars were refunded from the 
Federal Treasury to Pennsylvanians, but not a dollar to the citizens of Illi- 
fiois, Kentupky, Indiana, T^nnesi^ee» Ohio, Missouri, or of Michigan or 

2 
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Wisconsin ! It has been so wielded and perverted as to favor the strong 
at a time when the weak were unable to share the favor ; and yet, when 
the weak became able to enjoy the favor, they found the law so changed 
as to cause them to be taxed expressly/ to favor those who had exclusively 
reaped the advantages of the refunding system ! Yet the power which 
has been thus perverted by the powerful States, was essential. Without 
possessing the power to levy duties upon imports, the General Govern- 
ment could not have provided for the " common defence " of the several 
States ; it was, therefore, notwithstanding its liability to abuse, wisely 
Conferred.] 

Armed with the power to obtain money, the General Government pro- 
ceeded to build a Navy, to raise stn Army, to erect fortifications, collect 
arms, ammunition, stores, &c. But it did not proceed to construct roads 
from the interior of the country to the several points upon the Ocean, the 
Gulf, and the Lakes most likely to be assailed by an invading foe. The 
distances to be overcome were so great; the points liable to be attacked 
were so infinitely numerous ; so large would be the cost of constructing 
roads necessarily so long and so multitudinous ; and the means of Gov- 
ernment were so scanty, it was compelled to leave the fortifications upon 
the frontiers, and the many exposed and easily assailed places thereon 
which had no fortifications, without suitable roads connecting them wiUi 
the vaEft inland country whence troops must be obtained to occupy and 
defend them. The Secretary of War, (General Cass,) and the Chief En- 
gineer of the Army, (General Totten,) pointed out to Congress the im- 
portance of roads, and especially of iron rai'Zroads, in a system of 
military defence ; but the Government had no money to build them. 
Major General Gaines, when urging that railroads could be used in Ueu 
of large and expensive armies, was met with the unanswerable cry — 
" Government has no money." 

President Jackson was called on by Congress to submit plans (and es- 
timates of the cost) for the permanent defence of the country. In re- 
ply, he submitted to Congress, accompanied by a Message of approval, 
the elaborate Reports which he had directed Secretary Cass and the 
Chief Engineer, General Totten, and the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
Board of Navy Commissioners, to make upon that subject. As the able 
Document which those reports make has had a governing influence upon 
Congress ever since, a reference will be made to it. It will be seen from 
the perusal of that document why General Jackson, and the great men of 
his times, of all parties, and from all sectipns^ of the country, amid vio- 
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lent personal and party strife, united, and cordially, and unanimously 
supported, during so many years, the wise policy of Refunding from the 
Treasury all moneys that' had been exacted from Railroad Companies in 
payment of duties upon Rails; for those wise men had reasons for their 
conduct, and not mere "unworthy desires to favor railroad owners more 
than they were disposed to favor other good citizens. 

Except in the extent proper to go in erecting costly and adequate for- 
tifications. General Cass and the Chief Engineer, General Totten, sub- 
stantially agreed in their views. They agreed in recommending : 1st. 
An augmentation of the Navy. 2d. An eflScient organization of the 
militia. 8d. The cultivation of military science, as at West Point. 4th. 
The maintenance of the skeleton of a Regular Establishment, like the 
present standing army. 6th. The preparation and proper distribution of 
all the munitions of war. 6th. The finishing of all the defensive works 
then in process of construction. 7th. The defence, by suitable works, of 
all the harbors and inlets upon the coast where there are Naval Estab- 
lishments, or important cities or towns. 8th. The protection of all inlets 
which interaeet important lines of interior communication. 9th. The in- 
crease of the Corps of Engineers, &c., &c. 

In earnestly recommending the construction of strong and numerous 
fortifications. General Totten says : — " War can be excluded from our 
territory only by fortifications." But the worthlessness of these, when 
not properly connected with and sustained by the interior, he fully re- 
cognized: — "Withdraw interior communication," says General Totten, 
** and the Navy will often be greatly embarrassed for want of supplies, 
while the Fortifications will be unable to offer full resistance for want of 
timely reinforcements." General Cass says that the introduction of the 
railroad into the United States has " opened new views upon the power 
of transporting troops and munitions of war," and thinks the time will 
soon come when almost any amount of physical force may be thrown, in 
a few hours, upon any point threatened by an enemy." He therefore 
reports to General Jackson that ^Hhese considerations may well lead u^ to 
doubt the necessity of such extensive permanent works as had been for- 
merly recommended by Engineers. He says that "works should not be 
projected upon the presumption that they are to be exposed to and must 
be capable of, resisting the attacks of an European Army, with its bat- 
tering train, and all its preparations /or a regular siege'' * * * '« the 
defences should be calculated to resist any naval attack, and any sudden 
assault that a body of land troops might make upon them." Speaking 
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further of railroads, in connection with thia subject of defence, General 
Cass says to General Jackson, "this wonderful capacity for movement 
increases, in effect, some of the most important elements of national 
power. It neutralizes one of the great advantages of an assailing force/' 
&c. 

" Detachments liable, under former circumstances, to be cut oflF in de* 
tail, may now be concentrated without delay ; and most of the garrisons 
upon the seaboard may be brought together, and, after accomplishing the 
object of their concentration, be returned to their stations in time to re« 
pel any attacks meditated against them." 

General Totten says the dangers in time of war to which this country 
is peculiarly exposed at the hands of a maritime foe, chiefly consist in 
** the uncertainty of the point on which an enemy may direct his attack ; 
the suddenness with which he may reach it, and the powerful masses 
which can concentrate at a distance, out of our reach and knowledge/' 
To secure against this, he recommends, in addition to fortifications and a 
fleet, &c., "a System of Interior Communication, by Land and Watery 
adapted both to the Defence and to the Commercial relations of the coun-*. 
try/* * * * « The most important of these communications, in ref- 
erence to a System of Defence, are, first, such as serve to sustain, in all 
its activity, that portion of domestic commerce which, without their auJy 
would be intercepted by a state of war ; and, second, such as serve, be-, 
sides their great original purposes, to conduct from the interior to the 
theatre of war, necessary supplies and timely relief/* Interior Comma* 
nications will conduct, with certainty, the necessary supplies of all sorts 
to the Stations, Harbors of rendezvous and refuge, and the Establish* 
ments of construction and repair for the use both of the Fortifications 
and of the Navy ; will greatly facilitate and expedite the concentration 
of Military Force, and the transfer of Troops from one point to anotherj 
will ensure to these Troops supplies of every description, and will pre- 
serve, unimpaired, the interchange of Domestic Commerce even during 
periods of the most active external warfare." 

The foregoing copious extracts from the highest Military authorities, 
sanctioned, as they were, by General Jackson himself, prove, beyond suc- 
cessful contradiction, the vast Military Importance of Railroads, and the 
reliance placed upon them at that early day by military men as an avails 
able means with which to defend the country in time of war. The Chief I 
Engineer points out, in detail, the lines of " Interior Communication *' 
necessary, for defensive purposes, to be constructed and maintained. Ha 
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considers those lined of roads niecessary to preserve Internal Commerce in- 
its activity, and also]to repel invasion ; he places the keeping of the Inter- 
nal Commerce of the country in healthful activity, (and thus preserving the 
ability of the country to maintain its credit, raise money, and, generally, to 
furnish means with which to wage war,) higher in the scale of important 
objects for Government preservation than fleets, armies, or fortifications ! 
These lines of " Interior Communication *' indicated by Gen. Totten, run 
near the coast from Maine to Louisiana — Texas was not then in the 
Union. Gen. Barnard, Napoleon's celebrated Engineer, then (1824-*5) 
in the employment of the United States, recommended the building of a 
military road along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts ; a second road from 
Washington city via Lynchburg and Knoxville, (between the mountains,) 
to New Orleans ; and a third road from Buffalo on Lake Erie, to run 
along the western base of the Alleghany mountains, to New Orleans — 
thus connecting the interior with the Lakes, and also with the Gulf. 
Major General Gaines recommended the Government to construct rail- 
roads along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, and along the shores of the 
Great Lakes, and then construct railroads from the interior of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, East, to connect with the railroads running along the At- 
lantic coast ; South, to connect with the Gulf railroads ; North, to con- 
nect with roads running along the shores of Lakes Michigan, Erie, and 
Ontario ; and to construct railroads running from the Mississippi river, 
westerly, to suitable points on the Indian frontier. Oregon was then un- 
settled, and Texas, Utah, New Mexico, and California not then acquired. 

But the Government had not the money with which to build roads 
which would enable it, in connection with fortifications, to thus ex-? 
tensively and perfectly defend the country should war unfortunately 
break out. Nor was Congress disposed to incur a Debt of many Hun- 
dreds of Millions of Dollars to provide means of Defence, however desi- 
rable or however efiicient. And, besides, many statesmen, distinguished 
for their knowledge and for their political influence, seriously doubted 
the constitutional authority of Congress to construct roads and canals \ 
especially as they considered their chief object to be " commercial,*' and 
"military defence '* a secondary matter only. 

Under the pressure of circumstances, and influenced by these views, 
Congress, with the approval of President Jackson and these high mili- 
tary authorities, passed laws, unanimoiLBly^ which provided for refunding 
out of the Treasury all moneys paid into it by Railroad Companies for 
duties imposed upon iron rails, spikes, chairs, and aU other imported mat 
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terials used in the construction of railroads. And this practice, thus ori- 
ginated and thus approved, was inflexibly maintained by General Jackson 
and by his successors, and by Congress, during many years. The Gov- 
ernment desired the roads, but doubted its authority, and its pecuniary 
ability, to build them, and therefore was anxious to obtain theniy at least 
in part, through the enterprise of its citizens. If it could not build, ri<» 
aid in building, railroads, the Government felt that it eould at least ftyh 
hear from discouraging its citizens from building them, as it would do if 
it severely taxed the iron which must necessarily be used in their con 
struction. The taxes on Railroad iron Congress, therefore, as a measure 
of profound National policy ^ and not in a spirit of favoritism^ ordered to be 
refunded. Congress wanted the Roads for the purpose of Military De- 
fence quite as much as the merchant, the traveller, the manufacturer, and 
the farmer wanted them for commercial and personal purposes. Both 
Government and People wanted the Railroads ; and hence this promise 
of Congress to refund the duties was agreeable to all classes, and 
most especially so to the people of Pennsylvania, New England, and 
New York, who were, at that date, in a condition to be most benefitted 
by it. The people from no State received from the Treasury so mucli 
money in payment of duties on iron rails as the people of Pennsylvania, 
and none were so largely profited by it. It laid the foundation of all her 
great prosperity. The railroad developed her coal and iron, and gave 
Pennsylvania an advantage, in that business, over all other States, which 
it still measurably retains. Yet, instead of being grateful therefor, and 
bearing her prosperity with becoming moderation ; instead of being desi* 
rous of seeing other States benefited in the same far-sighted way, her 
augmented strength has been " fused " with the strength of New Eng* 
land (whose strength had likewise been augmented by Congressional leg- 
islation) for the mercenary purpose of preventing the smaller and less 
powerful States from profiting as they had done in the days of their 
weakness ! and, aided by large New York influences, and, by a few scat- 
tering votes in some of the other States, Pennsylvania has actually suc- 
ceeded, during a series of years, in having a different and harder rule 
applied to the feebler States than was applied to herself when similarly 
situated ! 

But before this monstrous injustice was perpetrated upon the feebler 
States, many years had passed away. The offer of Congress to refund 
duties to all who could and did build railroads was honestly maintained 
some thirteen years, and during that long period the foundations 
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of that vast railroad system which now everywhere meets the eyes 
were strongly laid. Its beneficent effects are every day becoming mqre 
and more apparent. Which large interest is the more benefitted, it is dif" 
ficult to pronounce. The commercial man in the interior, being now able 
to cheaply and quickly convey his goods either by railroad, or by canalj 
or by steamboat, to or from his ships on the coast, is made able to profit^ 
ably compete with European rivals — the National effect is seen in the 
fact that American tonnage is the greatest upon earth I Ease and cheap- 
ness of transportation are rapidly achieving a similar result for the pro- 
ductions of the American Mechanic and Manufacturer ; and precisely so 
for the farmer an<l planter. Their productions can be carried so quickly 
and so cheaply to villages, towns, and cities, and also to the seaboard for 
shipment abroad, that they are able to compete with foreign rivals as well 
as supply domestic wants. This cheapening and accelerating the move- 
ment of freights afford higher prices to producers, and lower ones to con- 
sumers — in a country without good railroads, canals, and navigable rivers 
THE CARRIAGE of productions soon doubles their cost* 

But the increased military power, which General Jackson, General 
Cass, General Totten, General Barnard, and General Gaines sought to 
obtain for the Defence of the Country, through the instrumentality of 
Bailroads, and which railroad owners have furnished, is still more wonder- 
ful* Its vast augmentation has surpassed all anticipations, however wild. 
The number of miles of Railroads completed and in actual use at this 
time, not including double track, exceed 26,000 1 The cost of these 
roads, including their Lands, their Depots, Engines^ and entire Equip* 
ments and double track, is not less than $60,000 per mile of road, or 
$1,500,000,000 ! And what is so desirable, they run along the 
Gulf and Atlantic coasts, from Texas to Maine^ where, for Military 
purposes. General Totten thought, they ought to run ; from Washington 
via Lynchburg, and Knoxville (between the mountains) to New Orleans ; 
and also from New Orleans, along the West side of the AUeghanies, by 
way of the South shore of Lake Erie, by Buffalo^ to Lake Ontario, pre- 
cisely where General Barnard thought Military roads ought to run ! Not 
only are all these railroads built, or building, but so also are roads fin« 
ished, or mainly so, along all the important Military lines pointed out by 
General Gaines — South, from the Ohio river to the Gulf, hy many routes; 
West, from all the leading cities on the Atlantic to the Mississippi river^ 
and thence, westerly, to the border of the Indian country; and Norths 
from Kentucky, by several different routes^ to Lakes Michigan, Huroci, 
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•Erie, and Ontario. Into these great roads, running to the several frofr 
tiers of the United States, run an exceedingly great number of connect* 
ing railroads. These railroads also connect with many canals and manj 
navigable rivers ; and all are intersected by innumerable plank, turnpike, 
and common roads, upon which are carried to and from the steam and 
canal boats, and to the railroad cars, the passengers and the trade of tie 
country. 

This vast system of " Interior Communications '*— the greatest known 
in any age or in any nation of which letters give any account — the 
greatest, whether we consider the number of miles of canal navigation, 
of river navigation, or of railroad-r-this vast Military and Commercial 
system of "Interior Communications," the very railroad part of which, 
aftfr excluding steamboat and canal navigation, and turnpikes, and plank 
and common roads, exceeds, in number of miles, that of all the rest of the 
world put together^ was built for the Government, by its citizens, at 
THEIR own individual COST ! Some of these railroads, it is true, have been 
aided by some of the Cities, Counties and States, but to an unimportant 
extent compared with their vast aggregate cost of near Fifteen Hundred 
Millions of dollars, or Three Hundred Millions of pounds sterling. It is 
also true, that, to a few companies who propose to build roads running 
across the Public Lands, Congress offered a small lot of alternate sections 
of its lands, but always doubled the price of the alternate sections which 
it took care to specially reserve— in other words. Congress has never 
granted lands to a Railroad Company only in small amounts, and only as 
a means to sell lands without loss which were therefore unsaleable at any 
price ! The railroads are, therefore, in verity, the result of Individud 
enterprise ; of Individual, and not of National capital. To this Great 
Fact the world can oppose no parallel. 

This vast system of "Interior Communications," thus brought into ex- 
istence, makes the Territory of the nation absolutely invulnerable to all 
would-be invaders. The utmost efforts of the combined fleet of England 
and France, aided by many American Clippers, have never transported, 
at one time, 100,000 soldiers and all their arms, battering trains, ammn* 
nition, and stores. By means of our Railroad system, and of the Tele- 
graphic lines, the United States can set in motion, and can place, in from 
12 to 36 hours, in almost any one considerable village, town, or city, on 
the entire Atlantic, Lake, and Gulf coasts, four times 100,000 men^ to- 
gether with arms for each man equal to any now known to civilized na* 
•tions! Before a landing could be effected and a permanent foothold 
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gained, the invading foe would find himself standing in the presence of a 
Superior Force ! Every square foot of the ground upon which the foe 
should attempt to stand could be placed under the command of a cannon ! 
Under such circumstances, what nation can seriously think of invading 
our country on this side of the Rocky Mountains ? Surely no one. And 
for this immunity, the country is indebted to the large-minded and ener- 
getic men who have built this wonderful system of " Interior Communica- 
tions," so ardently desired by our ablest professional military men. These 
are the men, the builders of railroads, who have made it possible for 
the President, by a mere Telegraphic Despatch, to assemble, in a few 
hours, large armies to defend cities like Portland, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah, 
Pensacola, Mobile, New Orleans, Galveston, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Oswego, &c., &c., against any foe which any fleet, now in exist- 
ence, can possibly set down before them ! Not one of these important 
roads was built by the^Government, to which they are so unspeakably val- 
uable ; nor has Q-overnment made them profitable to their buudera. On 
the contrary, most of their builders have suffered severely from the Gov- 
ernment's having, in an evil hour, lent its legislative authority to the mer- 
cenary purposes of a few persons who had been employed by some of the 
companies in making rails for them, and who had conceived the unjust 
idea of laying all the Mailroads of America under contribution I These 
persons, (few in numbers, but having political influence over a few Penn- 
sylvania members of Congress, and those members, in the then condition 
of political parties, holding the power to pass or to reject revenue laws,) 
caused, in 1842, the overthrow of the Jackson system of refunding duties 
upon iron rails. Thus, to obtain a few votes for a bill to promote their 
peculiar interests, the New England manufacturers consented to a scheme 
to oppress every railroad company in America, their own neighbors and 
friends included ! To please a few persons to whom the railroad compa_ 
nies had given employment, a few members of Congress from Pennsylva- 
nia caused every road in their own, and in every other State, to be heavi- 
ly taxed ! and those few persons, owning about half a dozen rail mills, 
still retain sufficient political influence to induce a few members from 
Pennsylvania to legislate^as though that small was the larger interest of 
that great State ! It is one of the most extraordinary influences ; during 
these twelve years those few employees have succeeded in compelling, by 
law, their employers to pay an advance of thirty per cent, on the small 
amount of rails made by them \ The whole capital stock of the employ- 
3 
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ees in all Pennsylvania does not exceed in amount, probably, some three 
millions of dollars, while that of the employers is about Fifteen Hundred 
Millions of Dollars — and yet that small body, like a King over a helpless 
people, has compelled that mighty interest to submit and obey ! That 
small body, apparently as imbecile in business and as dependent upon le- 
gislative bounties and protections as when they first presumed to enter 
upon a mechanical business for which so far they have shown no aptitude 
or capacity, has yet been allowed, by ductile politicians, to rule Pennsyl- 
vania, and, through her, to dictate to the entire nation ! All the rail 
mills in the United States do not, to this day, make rails enough even to 
keep the roads in repair ! 

What a reward is this for connecting every city, and nearly every con- 
siderable village, upon the shores of the Atlantic with the remotest settle- 
ment in the vast interior of this great continent ? Surely the owners of 
railroads deserve better treatment than to be placed at the mercy of a few 
men in their employ who are utterly incompetent to furnish supplies, after 
a twelve-year's trial, sujfficient to even repair the roads they aspired to 
build 1 

The railroads of this country are not enly longer than those of Eng- 
land and France and Germany and Russia, but, as has been said, count 
more miles in actual operation than those of all the rest of the world add- 
ed together ; hence our annual consumption of rails is very large. And 
as our American '' manufactures of iron'' are greater than those of any 
other country,, whilst our make of pig and bar iron is less than that of 
Great Britain, what can blacksmiths, and makers of engines and other 
workers in iron, and railroad companies' do, after working up all the iron 
made in this country, if they do not import pigs, bars, and rails from 
abroad ? Great Britain makes all the pigs and bars she can, and then 
allows her workers in iron to import what they please^ from any part of 
the worlds free from duty. How can our mechanics compete with the 
British mechanics when one party gets its iron duty free, and the other 
pays thirty per cent. ? Half of thirty per cent, often afibrds all the pro- 
fit a mechanic hopes to make. Much is boastfully said of " English skill," 
and yet the American worker in iron, after paying thirty per cent, duties 
upon all the iron he uses, industriously works up his iron and sends his 
articles to foreign countries in competition with his English rival and sella 
them at a profit ! More than a Million of Dollars' worth have been thus 
sold in Foreign countries, by our countrymen each year, continuously, 
during the last fifteen years — ^recently the value has run up to three and 
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four millions of dollars per year ! What would not American mechanics 
achieve if they, like the English mechanics, obtained their iron free o' 
duty ? 

But little railroad iron is made in this country ; it is not so profitable 
a business in Pennsylvania as the other branches of the iron trade, or 
else it is chiefly in the hands of incompetent men. In fact, during many 
years past, their principal managers have been hanging around Congress, 
and party Conventions, instead of being at home improving and skilfully 
conducting their business. It is impossible for idle and gossipping '' pol- 
iticians'* to closely attend to, and thoroughly learn all the details of any 
mechanical business ; they cannot be, at the same time, at their Iron 
■works and also at Harrisburg, or at Washington. Hence such men know far 
more of the "malleable properties of politicians*' than of iron ; and, hence, 
also, they know too little of their iron business, and conduct it too badly, to 
be able to compete either at home, or in Foreign countries, with English 
makers of the same article. We have thousands of American workers in 
iron who are beating the English in Foreign countries — actually selling as 
good articles at as low a price ;* and but for the heavy duties which " po- 
litical* ' mechanics have, by their intrigues at Washington and Philadel- 
phia caused to be imposed upon all kinds of iron, our working mechanics 
would soon whip the English out of any market where there is a " fair 
field and no favors.*' This has been done by some of our mechanics for 
fifteen years past. Our mechanics use up all the iron made in this coun- 
try, and, in addition, they also use up all they can advantageously buy 
from other countries. Not enough iron is made in the world for the use 
of the people of the world. Hence the price is rising. Last year the 
United States bought less iron from abroad than they did during either 
of the two preceding years ; and yet for that smaller quantity they were 
compelled to pay a larger price ! Iron had not in quantity decreased — 
on the contrary, the quantity made in the world was far greater. But the 
demand is greater, and steadily increases in all growing and prosperous 
countries. New markets have sprung up — such as California, Australia, 
and in the East Indies ; India alone takes and consumes a largely increas- 
ed amount from England of pigs, bars, and rails. The rapid spread of 
civilization ; the rapid increase of machinery for the use of mechanics 
and manufactures in every civilized nation ; and the rapid multiplication 
of implements of mechanics, and of farmers, call loudly for increased 
quantities of iron. Recently, England supplied us with fine broadcloth, 
but the English article was superseded by a better French one, and that 
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again has been almost entirely driven out of our markets by the fine, 
even, light, and handsome Belgian and German cloths : the progress of 
the arts in Germany and France, and upon the Continent generally, as 
evidenced in the foregoing fact, has called for an increase of iron within 
a few years in those nations to an extent almost fabulous. And it is a 
demand which can never die. One art begets another, and each calls for 
food, clothing and tools. So it is in all other civilized nations. 

Amid such progress, the iron trade was sure to rapidly develope, and 
has miraculously increased, in America as well as in Europe. We can 
no longer depend upon hot-beds for our supplies — supplies hereafter can 
only be drawn, in suflScient amounts, from open fields. Hence the in- 
quiry has become common, " Can supplies be obtained from unsheltered 
fields, in a country like this?'* Let us consider this question briefly, as 
an answer to it in the negative is made use of to oppress a great interest^ 
with taxes not wanted by the Q-overnment, Under the pretext that "Penn- 
sylvania" will be injured if iron is not highly taxed, the "political me- 
chanics" urge "protection" as earnestly and as piteously as helpless in- 
fants. 

The manufacturers of Cotton pay no duties upon their raw materials — 
except the duty laid on what "dyes and dye-stufis" they use, and that 
duty unimportant to them as it is, the present Secretary of the Treasury 
recommends Congress to abolish ! 

Why not placej it is often asked, the manufacturers of iron upon the 
same footing as the manufacturers of Cotton? Wherein do the merits of 
the blacksmith fall below those of a cotton spinner? 

Again : the Secretary of the Treasury recommends Congress to abolish 
all duties now levied upon the raw materials used by the manufacturers of 
wool. 

Do not the same commercial, financial, and manufacturing considera- 
tions which demand an abolition of all duties upon the "raw materials" 
used by the manufacturers of Cotton and of Wool, also demand the abo* 
lition of all duties on the "raw materials" used by the manufacturers of 
iron? Are not the makers of horse-shoes, axes, hoes, shovels, engines, 
and machinery, as much entitled to Government favors as spinners, weav- 
ers, and dyers ? Are not the implements with which we till the earth as 
worthy of exemption from taxation as the implements with which we fab- 
ricate clothing? Without the aid of the manufacturers of Iron, wool 
cannot be removed from the sheep ; nor Cotton ginned : without the 
fi*id of the blacksmith, cotton, nor wool, can neither be carded, spun, wove. 
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^ nor made up into clothing. Why, then, shall the iron nsed by workers 

• in it, be taxed, if wool and cotton are to be free? Manufactures of iron 
' have come to be as much necessaries of life as food and clothing — for we 
^ can obtain neither food nor clothing without the aid of iron articles. If 

80, why discriminate ? Why not deal impartially ? 
3 It may be urged, that Iron Manufactures are leas valuable and less ex- 
tensive than those of Cotton, or than those of Wool. They are, on the 
^ contrary, more valuable and more extensive. If the capital employed in 
^ making Cotton and Woolen fabrics is large, the capital employed in mak- 
^ ing iron fabrics is far larger than either, and probably more than equal 
to both — the single item of "Castings," made aiinually, as far back a§ 
1860, being worth $25,108,156 ! If hundreds of thousands of persons 
■ subsist upon the weekly wages paid by Cotton and Woolen Manufacturers, 
' " it must be recollected that a far larger number subsist upon the weekly 
wages paid by the workers in iron. 

Or, if it be urged that a discrimination may be based upon a hope, 
' that, as cotton and woolen fabrics are already exported, and that the ex- 
port may reasonably be expected to be largely increased^ and thus lessen 

• the balance of trade against the United States, the reply is that the annual 
K value of the exports of Iron Manufactures, though now smaller than those 
^ of Cotton, are yet/ar larger than those of Wool, or of any other manu- 
factured article whatever ! 

J Whether, therefore, we regard the value, the weekly wages paid, the 
I amount of exports furnished, or the importance of the manufactures of 

cotton, wool, and iron, no reason can be shown in favor of aiding the first 
i two and repressing the last. The very difi'erence in their relative values 
f should inspire caution. By the census of 1860, the value of the annual 

Manufactures of the United States was stated to be One Thousand and 

- Twenty Millions of Dollars. Considering the imperfections of the classi- 
fications, it is deemed fair to estimate the value of those made of iron and 

• of those of which iron is a chief component part, at one-fourth part of the 
f whole — two hundred and fifty millions of dollars. The very agricultural 
» implements, which are chiefly iron and steel, are estimated in the census 

- tables at one hundred and fifty-one millions of dollars ! The tools, and 
I the machinery of mechanics in ordinary shops, and in machine shops, of 

all kinds, cost a still larger sum ; whilst the peculiar machinery made for 
the use of various manufacturers compose still another large item. But 
of this, much is permanent and does not need to be replaced annually. 
Still, including ^the iron work used in ships, steam and canal boats, wag- 
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ons, houses, mills, bridges, cars, &c., the value of the annual product d 
iron manufactures greatly exceeds, probably, the large sum of Two Bm 
dred and Fifty Millions of Dollars — it is not considered extravagant U 
say that the next census, if accurately taken, may prove the value to ex- 
ceed twice or thrice that sum. It is the chief and leading interest of tMl ^^ 
country, and probably exceeds in amount and value the iron interest m ^ 
any other country. Lest this may be considered extravagant by gentle! 
men who have been taught by the interested to consider American irol ^ 
manufactures feeble, infantile, and entirely secondary in comparison witr ^ 
the extent and value of foreign manufactures, a few suggestions will b 
submitted on this point. In the case of England, which, of all Europeai 
nations, has the largest iron manufactures, it is true she exports far more 
than the United States. But this is owing to her incomparably smallef 
hoxne-marhet. The tonnage, foreign and domestic, steam and sail, oi 
Great Britain, is from 200,000 to 400,000 less than that of the U. States. 
The quantity and value of the iron manufactures used in building thesi 
ships is, financially considered, exceeding large and important. The steanl ^ 
and canal boats upon our inland communications require an immensely 
amount of iron articles; of these boats England has few upon her shori " 
rivers and canals ; the United States a prodigious number upon her lontt * 
ones. The mill and railroad engines ; cars ; depots, &c., of the U. State! 
are as many to one, in favor of the United States, compared with Engl ^ 
land — we having three miles of railroad to England's one. And whilsl'^ 
rails are principally imported, yet it should be recollected that for everff^' 
mile of rails laid on a road (estimated at about $6,000) a like value w^ 
iron manufactures is always used by the read that buys the rails ; ant^ 
these are almost wholly American; this single item amounts^ annuallf^ 
to as many dollars as we use dollars' worth of iron rails. Then, agaiiF' 
our rivers, and our plank, turnpike and mud roads, are, each kind, an haul 
dred times longer than those of England, and upon each of them we havf 
appropriate and correspondingly numerous vehicles for the transportation^ 
of travellers and freight ; and into each of these vehicles enter iron maalf^ 
ufactures — this item is, too, an exceedingly important one. So, too, upoi 
farms, far more and far better, and American-made agricultural imple 
ments are called for and are used in America than in England. As oa 
ships, steam boats, canal boats, engines, cars, and other vehicles of tranw 
It, are more numerous than those of England ; so also their managemenif ^ 
calls for more men, and for an amount of implements, tools, &c., unknownl 
to the smaller, slower, and more primitive movements in England. The8< 
and similar causes occasion a domestic consumption of iron manufactures 
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in the United States as much greater than those of England, as the ex- 
ports of the iron manufactures of England are greater than those of the 
United States. Hence it is not douhted that the iron manufactures of the 
United States are fully equal, both in amount and value, to those of Eng- 
land — ^England exporting more, but consuming far less than the United 
States. 

This great progress in the manufactures of iron in the United States 
JB owing to many causes ; but, of late, chiefly to the augmented cost of 
□ttoney and of labor in England, our principal competitor ; and to our 
Dwn improved methods, increasing skill and numbers, increasing cheap- 
Dess of money, light taxes, cheap lands, cheap buildings, cheap food, 
zood tools, and an ever pressing domestic demand for all the articles our * 
irorkmen can fabricate. This demand has been kept up by our increasing 
^cean, lake, river, and canal navigation ; by the rapidly increasing ex- 
tension of rail, plank, turnpike, and other roads ; by the great increase 
>f farms ; by the rapid multiplication of houses and other buildings ; by 
Jie large and steady influx of mechanics and laborers from other coun- 
tries ; and by a large annual addition to our stock of precious metals at a 
dme when our principal competitor has been increasing her debts, taxes, 
^nd rate of interest, and losing her laborers by emigration, and by war. 

But, it may be urged by those who support the proposition of the able 
Secretary to make free of duty all "raw materials" used by the manu- 
Sftcturers of cotton and wool, and yet oppose making free the pig and bar 
ton consumed by the manufacturers of iron, that there is a disparity in 
lie magnitude of the capital to be afi*ected ; that the capital employed 
Ki the Iron business of Pennsylvania is far greater than that employed 
Ki the Cotton and Wool business, and that, therefore, wise statesmen 
Iiould discriminate between them. 

This alleged disparity it is proposed to examine. If Cotton, Wool, and 
a:on are made free of duty, no one, of course, would be injured but the 
^Toducers of those articles ; those who buy them to manufacture into use- 
kil articles would obtain them cheaper. 

Secretary Woodbury, in 1836, made a Report to Congress on Cotton. 
oi it he estimated the Lands employed in the cultivation of Cotton in 
lie United States to be worth, at that time, the sum of $312,000,000. 
[?heir present value is far larger. Other items would, at this time, swell 
be aggregate to at least Twelve Hundred Millions of Dollars. 

Secretary Meredith, in his annual Report, (1849,) submitted an esti- 
Etote of the value of the sheep in the United States, and of the lands 
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upon which they are kept; this value was placed at $330,000,000— *tl« 
value of one year's yield of wool was set down at $38,664,000. (See hii 
Report, page 776.) The value is now far greater. 

In 1860 there was published in Philadelphia a work entitled, " Docb 
ments relating to the manufacture of Iron in Pennsylvania, published oi 
behalf the Convention of Iron Masters which met in Philadelphia on tl 
20th of December, 1849.*' The first document was a Memorial to Cob 
gross ; the rest furnished reasons why the views of the Iron Mastei 
should be adopted by Congress. This work, gotten up by the Iron MaJ 
ters themselves, and the latest they have laid before Congress, estimate 
the value of each sort of Iron Works, and the capital invested in the 
Land and Buildings in each county in Eastern Pennsylvania, in the year 

i860, "at $13,614,700'' 

Ditto in Western Pennsylvania "6,887,385" 



Total in Pennsylvania* "$20,502,076." 



It is thus seen that all the " Iron Works" of Pennsylvania, of whid 
the nation has heard so much, including all the furnaces, all the rolling 
mills, and all the rail mills, are actually worth, even at the exaggerated 
estimate of the Iron Masters themselves, but some Twenty Millions fl 
Dollars ! The interests of these, it is urged, must be fostered, petted, 
and nursed, at the expense of the greatest iron manufacturing interest n 
the world ! — > Whereas the producers of Cotton, with an interest of Twel 
Hundred Million of dollars at stake, and the producers of Wool, with 
interest of $330,000,000 at stake, scorn to beg for nursing and " p 
tection !" And these very Iron Masters themselves favor the plan 
abolishing protection now afforded by law to wool ! — they propose, FOl 
THE GOOD OF THE WOOL-GROWER, to leave his $380,000,000 of prope 
"unprotected !" They support the manufacturer of Weol in his effor 
to abolish duty on Wool ! Why not apply their doctrine to themselves 
Why do they sturdily resist all efforts to have their little interest o 
$20,000,000 treated as they propose to treat that of the shepherds^ whid 
is wprth 45 or 50 times as much ? 

But the estimates and statements of the " protected'* iron men who 
hover around Washington are not reliable. They are not even consistent 
with one another. On page 2 the annual consumption of iron in Qrm 

* They say (page 106,) " the total number of Iron Works, of all kinds, in the S 
is 504.'* But they also say, (page 109,) that of the 504, no less than 177 had been « 
by the sheriff, or failed, since January,. 1840." The true Talue, therefore, must 
been far below $20,000,000. 
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^ Britain is stated to be one million and a third of tons ; on page 8, that of 
^ the United States is stated at a million of tons ; whilst, in another place, 
they say our consumption is equal to that of Great Britain ! Our annual 
^ consumption of iron, Hi any one of the last ten years, has been, and now 
^ is, greater than that of England ; each country is annually working up 
^ a far larger amount than a million and a third of tons of iron. The state- 
^ ments of the iron rail men are loose, contradictory, and unreliable— evl^ 
^ dently these men have but little knowledge of the extent and value of the 
^ iron business. 

■ Of the immense value of the iron business of this country those politi- 
' tians are as ignorant as they are of the mechanical business which they 
^ profess to follow. The class which influence Pennsylvania Members of 
^ Congress depend upon borrowed capital, and upon partial laws, for suc- 
3 cess ; and, hence, though their " protection" is, practically, one third 
Z of the whole value of what they make, yet, according to their own state*- 
. ment to Congress, more than one third of them have failed ! This is the 
^ class which has the audacity to represent themselves as being ^^ the Iron 
g Men" of this country ! 

^ These are not the iron men of America. They are only the political 

, and speoulating and failing part of them. Of the business of making 

^ pigs and bars but a small part is now done in Pennsylvania — the bulk 

I , of the business is done elsewhere. The products of the **Iron Workers" of 

jr St. Louis — ^a city 1,200 miles from Philadelphia — without naming the 

I more important ones in other States — during the year 1855, reached a 

f value exceeding Five Millions of Dollars ! And this in a city not here- 

. tofore possessed of many iron works, and where skilled labor is scarce 

^ Mid capital dear. In one year it is supposed a railroad commnnication 

^ liiil be opened from the ^^ Iron Mountains of Missouri" to St. Louis, 85 

^ miles*— five years after that event, the make of pig and bar iron in Mis- 

f fouri witt greatiy exceed that of Pennsylvania at this time ; for whilst a 

( few noisy Peftnsylvaniwns have been stunning the ears of the w;hole coun- 

e try with their cries to Congress ^^ for help," the West has been building | 

ap iron manufactures for themselves. So true is this, the census will 

I prove, that, (reference being had to both p<^ulation and capital,) St. 

Louis, Cincinnati, and Pittsburg, can show a greater variety, and a 

greater aggregate value, of mMxafactures of iron, than any three cities m the 

Hast ! Even St. Louis, though supposed to be principally commercial, 

and almost wholly dependent upon the North, can show a greater annufd 

aggregate prodvot ef mwufaetaree, of aU-kkds, recording te its popitlaiticn 

4 
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und capital, than, with two or three exceptions, any city east of the Alleganj 
mountains, having 60,000 souls and upwards ! A publication of the Gen 
BUS Statistics of manufactures, now in the Census Bureau unprinted, and 
which Pennsylvania members will take care to teep unprinted, would 
throw " a flood of light*' upon the industrial interests of the United States, 
as they existed in 1850, and point out their real location. A few shoit 
years only will elapse tefore the greatest iron works will be located when 
God has located the most Iron and most Coal, and in the most easily 
approached positions. Missouri has more iron and more coal than Penn- 



sylvania, or than England ; and as both the iron and the coal lie close to 
the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, and in a few months will be crossed 
by several railroads, it is not difficult to foresee that the real manafac* 
turing rival of the foremost manufacturing city in Great Britain will 
soon be found located 1,200 miles up the Mississippi in the interior of 
the United States. The manufactures of St. Louis, of all kinds, are, to- 
day, greater than those of Boston, reference being had, in the comparison, 
to capital and population. The capacities of the Iron Mountains, near 
Lake Superior, and those of Arkansas, are also supposed greatly to exceed 
the capacities of the mines of Pennsylvania. 

If, then, the interests of the Pennsylvania makers of pigs and bars are, 
as stated by themselves, small compared with the interests of Cotton 
and Wool growers ; if they are miall compared with the interests of all 
other American makers of pigs and bars in this country, is it unreason- 
able to ask all Members of Congress who think Mr. Ghuthrie's theory 
righty to cabbt it out by making all iron used by iron manufacturers, 
and by Bailroad Companies, free of duty ? In England pig and bar 
iron is admitted free of duty. So is wool. So is cotton. If Congress 
imitates England in the one case, why not in the other ? Can Mr. Guth- 
rie submit even a plausible argument in justification of this partiality ? 
Can Congress discover more merit in a maker of coats and pantaloons, 
than in him who makes a horse-shoe, an axe, a hoe, a reaping machine, 
or a steam engine ? If men cannot live in this climate without clothes, 
neither can they without bread ; and the makers of clothes and bread can 
make neither but with implements made by the worker in iron manufao- 
tories. 

But it is not intended to press this point further ; for it is not proposed 
to volunteer in the cause of the machine shops and blacksmiths, they being 
quite competent to fight their own battles. In asking for the restoration 
of a law refunding duties exacted from Bailroad Companies, it is jofA 
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5| necessary to take shelter behind the theory of the Secretary of the Treas- 
( ury. No barricade is needed. But it is thought to be perfectly proper 
I to ask the believers in the propriety of abolishing duties on " raw mate- 
^^ rials" to consider whether their doctrine does not require them to abolish 
R,ti duties on the materials used by the builders of roads, by iron manufac- 
\m turers, by sugar refiners, by tobacconists, by manufacturers of wo ol, 
M hemp, silk, flax, copper, lead, zinc, tin, leather, *&c., unless a special 
b} reason to the contrary^ (and which fully justifies the discrimination,) can be 
B shown. For partiality is wrong-doing. 
\ I « On the other hand it is believed that all who oppose that theory of 

■ Mr. Secretary Guthrie will, also, for other reasons, find no difficulty in 
a voting for the restoration of the old Jackson refunding law. Like Gen. 

■ Jackson, and Messrs. Buchanan Clay, Webster, Wright, Calhoun, and 
• I other great statesmen, they will not consider it improper to say, substan- 

i tially, to Baiboad men, ^^ as the United States wants but cannot build 

■ * railroads, if you will build them the United States will pay you a good 

* price for conveying the United States mails, troops, stores, arms, &c., 

■ ^ upon them ; and, in addition, the Government will not charge you a 
^ dollar for the privilege of importing such materials as you may actually 

s * use when building the roads — such sums as have been paid by you into 

1 * the Treasury shall be promptly refunded upon your submitting legal 
li ^ proof that the iron has actually been laid down upon a railroad." Such 
» considerate language in 1881 initiated a system of railroads that now ex- 
p^ tends into nearly all parts* of the Bepublic east of the Indian country, and 
iL nobly justifies the wisdom of Jackson and the statesmen of those days* 
& The possession of so important a defensive system by Bussia at the com<- 
a mencement of the war with the allies, would have rendered the stay of 
I- the allies before Sebastopol long enough to capture that place an impossi^ 

2 bility ; during the twelve months required, a Million of men, and guns 
^ enough, of the largest calibre, to have ** shelled" every square yard oc- 
» copied by the enemy, could have been concentrated upon Sebasto- 
; pel by the Czar. Had Bussia had such a means of defence, the Allies 
: would never have attempted an invasion ; and yet, for the want of such 

a system of Bailroads, Bussia has expended, during this war, enough 
money to have built and equipped at least 10,000 miles ! Alarge country 
filled with men and munitions of war, and having a perfect system of Bail- 
roads, cannot be successfully invaded by nations 3,000 miles ofi*. Such 
a nation cannot be conquered The telegraph, railroads, fortifications^ 
temporary earth irork% aiid large armies, would enable the invaded nfr> 
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tion to axmihilate inTaders before they co&ld gain a iubstantial footlio] 
or receive suitable and adequate support ftom a point 8,000 
distant. 

Congress, and the country, and the world, can but consider the bui 
ers of such a stupendous and semi-omnipotent system of Military Defen 
public benefactors ! Will not the Government say, "Go forward, and 
General Jackson did,* so will we do ?" Will not Congress see that 
United States could not have built these roads, and equipped them 
they are now, for the Fifteen Hundred Millions of Dollars which the; 
have cost ? Yet that is a sum which would constitute a ruinous piiblie 
debt ; and to maintain such a system of railroads would have entailed 
open the Government an annual expense greater than all its present itt 
come* Those individuals who built and maintain these public works, at 
is well known to each member of the American Government, bavd lest 
vast sums of money thereby. The stock, representing only in part tke 
cost of the roads, will not sell, on an average, for one half of the som d 
monej expended in their construction ; after defraying the cost of repain9^ 
renewals, and superintendence, and paying the interest on their debts, 
the net earnings of all the roads, from the beginning in 1830 until new, 
have not afforded a clear profit upon their actual cost of two per cent. 
per year ! Thousands of men have paid thousands of dollars each to aid is 
the construction of these roads with no expectation of obtaining dividend^ 
or even a return of any considerable proportion of the principal. JjUa 
the sums devoted to building and maintaining Schools, Churches, CoUegei^ 
Athenaeums, Libraries, and Monuments, moneys have, in many instances^ 
been expended upon Railroads for the good that was likely to flow to ihib 
community, and, incidentally, to the donors. In other cases individnab 
have aided in building a railroad in order to increase their business, or to 
augment the value of their lands, or to build up their town <h* city^ or to 
fiirnish employmetit to a friend. 

But, by whomsoever built, or from whatever motive, the interests of the 
Nation were promoted, and the moneys of railroad m^i have been lessened 
by the construction of Railroads. Though costing the Nation nothing, 
whilst furnishing it with roads which are the envy of the Governments of 
the world, the roads are better, for all concerned, than they would have 
been had they been built and maintained by the National Government 
itself /or military purposes only. Instead of being injured by extensive 
use, commercial railroads are more certainly available fbr military wdA 
postal services than mere military railroads^ inasmuch as tiie transaetMl 
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of a krge daily business tntt^ret the keeping them in fine order, and well 
stocked ; snoh roads are certain to be ever ready to transport passengers 
and freight. This would not be the case with Government railroads, used 
only for Oovernment purposes. Besides irregularity and uncertainty in 
xunning the trains, actual experience teaches that the Original Cost of the 
roads would have been at least doMe that paid by individuals — thus cost- 
ing about Three Thousand Millions of Dollars — and the cost of keeping 
them in order, and paying the running expenses, would have been, in pro- 
portion, still greater. To have lightened these expenses, possibly Congress 
4night have authorized its officers to go into the freighting business in compe- 
tition with commercial men : if so, the demands of increased armies of em- 
ployees, andpayments for lost or damaged goods, and for wounded pas- 
sengers, would have made the expenses still larger, and the annual loss 
jet greater. No country could long command money enough to support 
26,000 miles of railroads merely for the purpose of conveying troops, and 
maUsy Src; the cost would bankrupt any Nation. The building and 
management of railroads has been wisely left to individuals. Such a 
course is best for the Government, and best for the commerce of the 
nation. 

It being best for the Nation that railroads should be built and man- 
aged by individuals, it is submitted whether such individuals ought not, 
as a matter of National Policy and of National Justice, to be protected 
against the efibrts of politicians to subject them to exactions of a par- 
tial and an onerous character. If rail makers' are not mere "political 
mechanics" devoid of industry and skill, but are worthy men to whose 
mpport money ought to be contributed, it is submitted whether the 
money actually necessary to their decent support, and which they 
have not the professional skill to earn, ought not to come from the 
common treasury ? Is it reasonable for one entire and large class of 
men to be called on to pay a third more for their entire supply of rails 
^han the rails can be bought for in the markets of the world ? Is such 
a call, for any reason, just ? Is such a call right, if made in order that 
a few Pennsylvania rail makers may receive a third more money for 
the few tons of rails they make ? It would be far less oppressive and 
just as reasonable to compel Railroad Oo's, by law, to take all the rails 
which Pennsylvania rail mills can make^ at double the price which the 
same article could be bought for in an open madket, and then allow the 
bulk of the supply to come in duty free, as it did in the days of General 
Jaokson. 
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According to the statement of the Iron Masters, tiiehigh^ e&pMJs 
of the Pennsylvania Rail mills is 64,400 tons — ^but they actually ina46| i 
per year, less than 20,000 tons! (See statement of Iron Masters, ft j 
105.) The actual make, in 1649, they set down at 18,973 tons of raili 
Estimate these rails to be wcrth $40 per ton, on an average, and the di 
ties vrould be $12 per ton. At $12 per ton the 20,000 tons of rails wo 
yield the Iron Manters the sum of $240,000. To enable the six Penns; 
vania rail mills to sell their 20,000 tons of rails for $250,000 more tha: 
they could otherwise obtain. Congress has passed a law which has cos 
the R. R. Co's, during the last four years, the vast sum of $9,740,0001 
This is nearly Two and a half millions of dollars per annum of taxes pud 
into the Treasury ! Government does not need the revenue, did not de- 
sire it in the first place, and only imposed the duty to please the " politi- 
cians*' representing the interested parties. How much better for the 
country had the old policy been maintained and allowed the sums which 
have been expended by the companies in payments of duties since 1843, 
to have been employed in tho construction of additional railroads towards 
the Pacific Ocean ? 

Government desired railroads, but declined to build them. Citizens 
built them, and were requited by having refunded to them all duties im- 
posed upon the iron used. But suddenly, without notice, and amid the 
very tide of success, and against its own interests. Government resolved 
to repress what it had hitherto zealously encouraged ! It suddenly placed 
the whole railroad interest at the mercy of six Pennsylvania rail mills- 
Fifteen Hundred Millions of Dollars were rendered subordinate to 
$2,500,000 ! Not only so. By the same act, every worker in iron in the 
United States is severely taxed to please the men engaged in making pigs 
and bars for his use ! 

The whole theory of laying burdens upon the business of one man in 
order to benefit that of another, having been questioned by respectable 
persons, it is respectfully suggested that Congress would do well to in- 
quire, and, if possible, to discover whether such a monstrous dogma is, in 
any sense, right. It would afford great satisfaction to railroad men to 
know that Congress had discovered that it was wrong to tax a tailor 
^perely to carry out somebody's theory that such taxation might, possibly, 
increase the business of a blacksmith ; or a blacksmith, merely to benefit 
Bome worthy carpet-weaver, or ingenious Connecticut clockmaker ; for 
they have an idea that the Jackson policy would be restored as soon as 
the discovery could receive a practical application. If severe taxation of 
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railroads were necessary to the Government, no complaint would be tit- 
tered. It is the duty of patriotism to respond uncomplainingly to the 
just demands and to the proper wants of Government. But to be taxed 
merely to benefit a half dozen firms, is considered a grievous outrage. 

It has been vehemently urged by the Woolen manufacturers that an 
abolition of duty on wool would be followed by the introduction of exten- 
sive woolen manufactures— that as soon as the American manufacturer 
cfonld obtain his wool free of duty (as the European does,) instead of pay- 
ing 30 per cent., he could make as good cloth, at as cheap a price, as his 
European rival ; that, as soon as he does this, large manufactures of cloth 
will spring up, and the price of wopl will advance by reason of the do- 
mestic demand. And this theory, Secretary Guthrie tells us, is correct 
and sound. 

If this is true of Wool, is it not likewise true of Iron ? When men 
carefully consider the amount of American manufactures of Iron, in con- 
nection with the amount of pig and bar iron imported, the insignificance 
of the amount of imported iron, thus brought into comparison with the 
huge amounts of American manufactures of Iron, is wonderfully striking ; 
it is as a mite to a mole hill. It is then that, the mind can perceive that 
the production of pig and bar iron in the United States must be exceed- 
ingly large, and far beyond the amounts usually, stated by publicists. 
The following table shows the amount and value of pig and bar iron Im- 
ported into this country during many years past. Particular attention is 
called to it r 
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91,827,636 
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2,011,770 
2,303,759 
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4,403,867 
3,322,867 
3,642,332 
5,604,414 
3,267,899 
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661,117 

1,388,157 

1,122.821 

247,140 
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951,053 
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9114,662 

223,228 

295,284 

48,251 
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1,405,613 

950,660 

787,621 

936,957 

1,528,031 

2,893,483 

1,979,463 
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77,461 

298,880 

550,209 

483,756 
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1,344,990 

1,837,474 
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1,978,495 
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This amount of iron would make but an insignificant portion of the 
iron articles which are fabricated in this country every year. 

Now, although for every pound of this iron our blacksmiths, engine, 
and machine makers, and other workers in iron, have to pay a duty of 
S30 on every $100 worth, and the British mechanic imports his iron free 
of duty ; yet our mechanics, during many years past, have actually made 
many articles, and sent them abroad to compete with British articles of 
iron. 

The following table shows the increasing amount sent abroad by our in** 
genious, but over-taxed workers in iron ; 
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In the face of the above official table prepared by the Register of the 

Treasury himself, the " Iron Master %' as they style themselves, publish 

in their " Documents,** (page 65,) the following assertions : 

" To correct a prevailing error let it be premised that this country Ex* 
" ports little or no Iron. The exportation of Nails, to which your Jour- 
" nal lately referred, consisted of a few casks, shipped by an American 
'* provision house, as an experiment^ for coopering pork barrels in Liver- 
'* pool ; and it is absurd to suppose that such a trade will ever be worth 
" a second thought /'' 

The official tables show that the above statements are gross fabrications, 
there having been exported, at no time, within the last sixteen years, less 
than two millions of pounds of nails (save the year 1845.) During the 
last sixteen years the exports of Nails undoubtedly overgoes (the returns 
of 1856 are not at hand) fifty-five millions of pounds of Nails — enough 
to fill several casks, and to "cooper'* a respectable number of "pork bar- 
rels in Liverpool !" This is instanced only to show how utterly unreliable, 
even in their details, are the statements of the Masters of the political branch 
of the iron business of Pennsylvania. And yet they had influence enough 
to procure for these statements, (in order to influence the people of other 
States,) astrongendorsementof their reliability from the New York Journal 
of Commerce ! (See page 54.) 

So, on pages 55 and 56, they represent that " the exports of iron real- 
** ly consists of machinery^ sent to the Spanish colonies and South Ame- 
^' rica, and are only kept up by the superiority of the American Sugar 
« Mills !" 

Look at the table of our exports and see that, within the last ten years 
enumerated therein, the value of exports of American iron manufactures 
never fell below one million of dollars but twice ; and that the average of 
the annual value during the last six years will exceed two-and-a-half mil- 
lions of dollars — rather a large figure for "sugar Mills" to Spanish Col- 
onies, &c. ! 

And these unreliable statements about Exports^ which, as is seen, are 

directly contradicted by the Treasuiy tables, are prefixed by the " Iron 

Masters'' with the following slander upon American Iron works: 

" But as to the great fact, that the great luajority of establishments, 
^'judiciously located^ and managed with proper skill and economy ^ have 
been compelled to suspend work, throughout the land, for want of re- 
munerating work, there cannot be a shadow of doubt!** (See page 65.) 

The reader will please look at the table of Exports for sixteen years, 

and discover that '^ judiciously located'* iron manufactories, that were 

^^ managed with proper skill and economy/' paid $130 for what British 
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rivals paid but $100, and yet made money instead of ^'suspending/' m Sa 
did the majority of pig-iron makers who are protected thirty per cent I tui 
thirty per cent, did not^ it is admitted, prevent the '^ political mechanicifl li 
from " suspending,** nor Would sixty, nor an hundred. I te< 

To show how little these '^ political mechanics" (who arrogantly claiJ tlic 
to be the Iron men,) consider what they say^ a single fact is here stated! n& 
their '^Documents*' were gotten up to show, that iron cannot be made inlisL 
to pigs and bars, ready for the Use of manufacturers of iron, so cheaplyf 
in America as it can in England; their book is filled with specious argu- 
ments and perverted facts to establish that position. Yet, in the heat of 
their argument, they inadvertently make the following admission, which 
all thoughtful men who have examined the subject know to be true : 

'^ The legislation asked by American manufacturers deserves not the 
" odium so frequently heaped upon it. We know that we can furnish to 
" the consumers of this country/ a million of tons of iron cheaper ahp 
" BETTER, than it can be had abroad J" (See page 6.) 

This is true — ^in part. It is not true if reference is made to the ** pot 
iticians ;** it is absolutely true if reference is had only to good mechanics I j 
and business men. Iron made in America costs less than iron can be I tt 
made in Europe and landed on our wharves. 

If the duty of $30 per $100 was thrown off, the American mechanic^ 
engaged in working up this iron, could compete successfully with the 
British mechanic. He could sell advantageously in any market to 
which he could ship his wares as cheaply as his British rival. In- 
deed, he seems to compete remarkably well with a 30 per cent, duty on 
his back ! 

The mechanics use up all the iron made in this country, and then, in 
addition, import and work up the amount of pigs and bars we haVe shown 
in the above table. The railroad companies have imported, since 1840 
iron rails to the amount (in value) of $50,912,513. Suppose this vast 
amount of rails had been made out of the American pigs and bars, and 
the mechanics had been forced to import an amount equal to what tho 
railroad companies thus used up ; would not the effect have been that me* 
chanics, instead of the companies, would have been called on to pay the 
duties 7 

Only so much iron was made in the United States, and either the com* 
panics or the mechanics^ would have been forced to go abroad to buy iron, 
or do without. 

Without looking further, it is evident, from the notes appended by the 
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Superintendent to the Compendium of the Census of 1850, that the re* 
;nrns of the amount of pig and bar iron made in the United States in 
1850 are greatly below the truth — the actual amount then made must have 
>een not less than fourteen hundred thousand tons, and the amount for 
;lie present year must have exceeded twice that quantity. Without that 
rast amount, in addition tojhe quantity of pig and bar iron imported^ it 
8 impossible to understand where the workers in iron obtained the large 
tggregates which they have actually worked up into useful articles. 

But, say the protectionists, if the amounts of iron made are already 80 
targe, " why not depend upon the American make of pigs and bars ?'' 
'• Cannot that make be increased so as to supply the whole demand V* 
KTo. Because skilled labor is scarce and dear — because capital is dear—* 
because the " forcing " process is not profitable to any individual or to 
mj nation. Because, also, when England is increasing its debt and its 
;axes, and thus making its capital dearer and its rate of interest higher ; 
vhen it is losing its skilled labor by emigration to Australia, to India^ to 
South America, and to the United States, and is also lessening its sur- 
>lu8 of unskilled labor by war, as well as by emigation, it becomes the 
Jnited States to lessen its taxes and diminish its burdens^ and thus 
>lace the American mechanic, by a rational and unforced process, more 
learly upon a genuine, instead of a fictitious equality, as to advantages, 
ivith his British rival. If land and food are cheaper, iron as cheap, and 
capital nearly as cheap, in the United States as in England, it is not dif- 
icult to foresee what the result of a few years contest will be between 
;lie English and the American workers in iron. But this result cannot^ 
profitably, be " forced.*' Notwithstanding the growlings about the /ee- 
^leness of the American, and the strength of the British iron trade^ it is 
evident that the American Iron Manufactures are this day as extensive 
ind as valuable as those of Great Britain, and the make of pig and bar 
ron is not far behind. 

The abolition of duties on pig and bar iron would, if thero is truth in 
ihe theory of the Woolen men, give such a natural and unforced stimu- 
lus to our Iron Manufactures^ and so greatly increase them^ as to create 
%n immense home demand for pig and bar iron^ and thus naturally^ and 
without resorting to the " hot-bed'^ process^ augment the production. In 
fact, it is difiScult to perceive how the iron manufactures of this country 
can be largely increased without benefiting the makers of pigs and bars. 
Even if desirable, the augmentation of the supply of pigs and bars could 
&ot be prevented; for within one or two years^ the railroads now build- 
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ing will reach the rich iron ores of Tennessee, Alabama, Kentucky, Art 
kansas, Missouri, Virginia, Wisconsin, Michigan, North Carolina, anl 
Iowa. I ^ 

If all duties were abolished upon raw materials, and, in addition, sndl 
rich home supplies of raw materials were opened up for the use of AmericJ . 
mechanics, England would soon witness the appearance in foreign markell ^ 
of not only $20,000,000 of American made wares in lieu of four millionl 
as heretofore ; but also large amounts of pig and bar iron ! Instead m ^ 

■ To 

supplying the United States with iron'manufactures, England would soob 
find American iron wares pushing similar English manufactures out ol 
the South American and Asiatic markets. I 

But to enable him to establish himself strongly enough to do this, the 
American mechanic must be allowed to do precisely as does the English 
mechanic — buy his pigs and bars, free of dutt/j wherever] he pleases! 
Mechanics (except the political ones) ask no " bounties " if they can be 
freed of "burdens.'' No bounties and no burdens. No system com- 
bines so many excellencies as the system*of allowing any kind of manu- 
factures to grow up with the natural wants of the country, as^kindlj 
developed by the laws of trade and commerce — free from burdens and unfect 
by bounties. Stimulants, Spirituous or Congressional, have a very tran- 
sient value. In establishing an industrial pursuit of national magnitude^ 
Money, Skill, Labor, and Time, each and all in great abundance, (and not 
mere "legislative expedients,**) are necessary^to success. Hence it was, 
and is, clearly the interest of each mechanic in this country, who makes 
articles of any kind for sale, that railroads shall be built from cities and 
villages back into the country, and thus enable them to cheaply and 
speedily find and supply old and new customers. So also with the farmer. 
The representative of the farmer who is opposed to repealiog the duties 
levied on the axe, the hoe, and the shovel, may yet vote, with propriety, 
and in accordance with sound policy^ for the repeal of duties upon rail- 
road iron : and on this solid ground. The duties levied on a hoe, an axe, 
or a shovel for the support of government but slightly increase 
the cost of those articles to the farmer; whereas, the building of a 
railroad through the interior of a State near his farm not only doubleSr 
the value of his whole farm, but also increases, from a sixpence to a dol- 
lar per bushel, the value of every bushel of wheat, corn, rye, oats, &c., 
which he raises. And this, too, every year forever ! Abolish duties on 
a hoe, and you may save a farmer three or five cents ; build him a rail- 
road, and you may double his wealth, and increase the value of his whole ^ 
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jrop. Hence, in levying duties for the support of Government, the 
freatness of resultiny benefits to the people justify discrimination. It is 
NeW. known that railroad stocks are unprofitable. Not a single member 
>f Congress would buy largely of any one railroad stock in America sub- 
iect to a condition to hold it for 20 years, so uncertain is the value of the 
(took of the best railroad ! Under these circumstances, it is diflScult to 
get stock for any new road taken. Resorts, therefore, are h.ad to bor- 
'owing on mortgages ; to subscriptions from States, counties, and cities ; 
;o floating debts, &c. Yet to obtain roads is the desire of all farmers 
ind all manufacturers, in order to be able to send the fruits of their toil 
bo market. 

This being so, why should statesmen, by imposing high duties on ma- 
terials used in building, make it still more difficult to build roads so desir- 
'xble to all classes of the people they represent ? 

Keflection must teach statesmen, that, prejudiced as the Pennsylvania 
nakers of pigs and bars are, they yet are as much interested as anybody 
3lse in the construction of roads that will preserve their present, and 
>pen up to them new markets for their iron. So with the makers of 
rails — they cannot, and do not, make enough rails to keep the present 
roads in repair, and the building of new roads increases the demand for, 
Btnd, therefore, tends to sustain the present price of their rails. 

To increase these demands, by multiplying our interior markets, (at the 
same time railroads are being rapidly multiplied by every civilized nation 
a.s well as our own,) is a wiser policy for the Rail Mills than the policy 
of repression. If by magic, 26,000 additional miles of railroads should 
spring into existence in the United States, the American Rail Mills would 
be greatly benefited even though they had not furnished a pound of iron 
to aid in their construction : for the demand for rails, to be used for re- 
newals and for repairs, would be doubled ! In Ulustration of the wisdom 
of pursuing a more liberal policy hereafter, take the case of the Illinois 
Central R. R. Oo. That Company imported its rails and built its road 
tlirough the least inhabited parts of the State. Instantly connecting 
roads were projected, and soon built; thus, not only increasing the 
'demands for rails, but causing numerous farms to be opened and 
^villages to spring up which had to be supplied with immense quan- 
• titles of bar iron, and manufactures of iron, where not a pound had 
'been sold before. The demands for rails created by that company 
'/or roads other than its owriy were supplied during the last five years 
at a cost not less than $3,000,000 ; and the demands for other kinds 
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of iron for the use of those connecting roads were, of course, to an 
equal amount. Add to this the value of bar iron, and of iron wares, sold to 
the people along their lines, and an idea of the iron market created hf 
that single Company can be formed. And yet that Company, which has 
conferred such a benefit upon every species of iron manufactures in this 
country, and upon the rail mills, was charged ^300,000 for every mill- 
ion dollar's worth of iron it used in building that wonder of, and magnifi- 
cent monument to, the age in which we live ! Within two years from the 
date of the coippletion of that great road, the annual consumption of 
pig and bar iron, and of manufactures of iron, by the buyers who loca- 
ted in Illinois in consequence of its construction, will equal the value of 
all the iron used in its works ! Yet, so short-sighted were the iron men, 
they, through their pernicious political influence, caused that Company to 
meet exactions enough from the Government to have paid for the build- 
ing of a branch road entirely across the Grand Praire, through which it 
is located ! They distressed the Central Company by the exactions which 
their influence imposed, and yet the iron men, who hang about Washing- 
ton and caused the imposition, did not obtain the job. With the advan- 
tage of ^300,000 in a million, they still could not compete with the Eng- 
lish ; they still could not sell at as low rates ! This demonstrates, that 
the owners of the Pennsylvania Rail Mills are mere " politicians,*' and 
not first class mechanics : for our best mechanics buy iron and make ar- 
ticles and send abroad and easily beat the English in f6feign markets — 
and they pay a duty on their iron of 30 per cent., while the English ob- 
tain their iron duty free. How great is this contrast ! The " political" 
mechanics of Pennsylvania cannot, when protected by a 30 per cent, 
duty, compete with the English— our real mechanics have beat the Eng- 
lish in Foreign Markets when the English obtained their iron at 30 per 
cent, the cheapest ! The effiect of this Government favoritism has been 
sad. It has had a blighting influence not only upon the iron rail men, 
but also upon the general interests of Pennsylvania. The success of a few 
political adventurers has induced imitators in every j)art of that unfortunate 
State. Instead of seeking to acquire competence by skill, industry and 
economy, the first thing a Pennsylvanian thinks of is, how he can induce 
Congress, or the State Legislature, to pass a law to give him an ^^ ad- 
vantage" over others! To obtain a "bounty," or a "charter," or a 
"restraining act," is to win for the getter of it the highest character 
for mechanical and financial ability known in the Commonwealth ! A 
pew road cannot be built in Pennsylvania lest it should hurt some other 
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not far off; or lest it should diminish the trade of some town, or some 
city ! For years Pittsburgh, fearing Philadelphia would be injured, was 
not allowed to build a road towards Baltimore — nor was Harrisburg 1 
The N. Y. Erie Railroad to this day pays Pennsylvania $10,000 per 
year for the privilege of running across its northeast corner ! — the Legis- 
lature peremptorily refused to allow that railroad to connect with the 
coal region at Honesdale, lest the exorbitant profits of the Hudson and 
Delaware Canal Company should be lessened; and, accordingly, that 
whole Coal region was deprived of the advantages of using that Rail- 
road, and is left, to this day^ at the mercy of that Canal Company ! The 
result is, that "fettered enterprise" leaves Pennsylvania behind the 
other States in everything but monopolies, bounties, and legislative in- 
trigues. Hence not only is it unreasonable to expect the building of 
many additional miles of railroad, however much needed, lest present 
monopolies should be injured or destroyed, but it is to be expected that 
intrigues will soon cause even the State Works to bo transferred to pri- 
vate companies, and thus allow the present railroad monopolies to be 
rid of even the present feeble competition. This would have been already^ 
done, probably, but from the hopes of inducing better bargains ! And 
so demoralized has become public sentiment by witnessing little else in 
the State legislation than transferences of privileges from the people to 
corporations, that few persons are prepared to oppose the entire absorp- 
tion, by a few companies, of all the public conveyances of the State. Bu- 
siness will thus become still more torpid. Look at the spectacle pre- 
sented by a State whose destiny has been thus shaped ! The value of all 
the property, of all the people of Pennsylvania, as ascertained by sworn 
assessors, is but $531,000,000; whereas that of Ohio, an inland and ag- 
ricultural, but unfettered State, exceeds $860,000,000 1 Without tho 
boasted amount of Iron and Coal possessed by Pennsylvania, and situated 
far inland, Ohio is yet worth 60 or 65 per cent, the most ! Why ? Be- 
cause Ohio has spirit and enterprise — Ohio has, for instance, 2,800 miles 
of Railroads, wherea's Pennsylvania has but 1,750, and is unable to build 
many additional ones because of the open or secret opposition of some 
clique interest or another. In Ohio what is desirable is built — in Penn- 
sylvania this is rarely the case ; for the leaders of the people are inter- 
ested in the maintenance of the "counteractive system'* of the protec- 
tionists. The people of the United States have been taught to believe 
in the ^'vast wealth of Pennsylvania'* — ^Hhe countless value of her iron 
and coaV Yet taking her iron, coal, commerce, manufactures, farms, 
6 



